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It is an indictment of Russian conditions, and a grievous loss to that country, although not to the world, that in 1882 Mechnikov was forced to resign his chair in the University of Odessa. In 1890 he joined the Institut Pasteur in Paris. Other scientists found it difficult to make a place for themselves in Russia. The brilliant woman mathematician Sophie Korvin-Krukovsky (Mrs. V. O. Kovalesky [1850-1891]) received no recognition in her native land but held with distinction a chair of mathematics in the University of Stockholm.
The progress of the natural sciences was duplicated, although on a less striking scale, in other fields, including history. It would be idle to attempt an even cursory survey of these achievements, nor would it serve any useful purpose to clutter these pages with names that would necessarily mean little except to the few initiated. I cannot refrain, however, from mentioning the historian V. O. Kliuchevsky (1841-1911), who began his academic career in 1871 and in 1879 joined the faculty of the University of Moscow. Practically every Russian authority quoted in this study went through the universities in the second half of the nineteenth century. The official list of publications by university professors in the years 1879, 1880, and 1881 fills 120 closely printed pages. These books and articles, written in many languages, deal with innumerable subjects and bear witness to the breadth of interest, scholarship, and industry of the academic profession. Russian science had come of age even though the country at large had still to learn how to read and write.
MUSIC
Music, like science, came with a degree of suddenness to the fore and assured Russia of the place she holds today in the affection of music lovers. It is no exaggeration to say that under the leadership of the Russian Music Society, founded in 1859, Russian standards were revolutionized, within a surprisingly short time, from the standpoint of both the teaching and the appreciation of music. The society established branches in Moscow and in some thirty provincial cities. Under its auspices were organized the conservatoires of St. Petersburg (1862) and Moscow (1866), as well as music schools in Kiev, Kharkov, Saratov, Tiflis, Odessa, and other centers. The society maintained symphony orchestras and sponsored concerts and recitals by Russian and foreign artists. The leading spirit behind this vast and remarkably successful venture was Anton Rubinstein (1829-1894), son of a Jewish